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Student evaluations of an instructor who' 
/objective tests exclusively are here compared to evaluations 6f the 
same instructor using classroom tests which cfemhine, objective and 
subjective test formats. Class, size and hour and manner of 
instruction were held constant; students were chosen at random by the 
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Western Civili?ati-on classes; two classes of 30 students each 
participated in each testing option. The instructor was evaluated 
significantly higher by students who took objective exams than by 
those , who took cojnbihation .objective/subjective examinations. In view 
of the students' stated preference for the objective test format^ ,an 
instruptor .sensitive to - his student evaluation score is likely to 
choose the objective test option ^This tendency is often reinforced 
by ease in grading objective e'xanrs',^ However^ many employers of ' / 
community college graduates have- long beeir critjical of t-heir. ^ - 
emp'loyees'^ w^riting skills. The unTveirsal a^doption of a conibination 
objective/subjective testing form^€ would tend to sharpen wriJting and 
organizational skills^ as well as provide a more coi^sisterit ba^siS for 
' student evaluation of instruci:ars, X^HM) ^ ' . ' \ 
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PART I ' 
. INTRODUcflON 

\ ^ In recent years, esRecially, many institutions of higher , 
e\iucation have adopted the practice of students evaluating the 

"quality of the'teAhing which they receive in the classroom. In 
general, this practice appears to have' some merit and is favored 
b/ the, writer of this practicum. Yet there are, of course-, legions 
of critics vho maintain that it can have a'deli terious effect on 
the teaching process itself. It is not the pur'pose of tiis study 
to discuss the various pros arni cons of the practice of students 

evaluating instructors. The li terature^on the subject is copious, 

r 

and is cons,tantly increasing in scope. . What the present study is 
toncerned wi^th , rather, is ^to 'find out if there is a correlation 

. betveen'the testing formats (objective-subjective) vhich instructors 
use to judge student achievement, and the ratings vhich instructors 
recefve from their students.. 

Tlie present writer has heard from many of his students that 

'they prefer to take .objective cl ass roon^- tests rather than the 
'*combi nation" objective -subjective ones v^ich it has been his .prac- 
tice, generally, to use. Many students claim that they dislike 
writing out answers; that it is much more convenient and pleasant 
for them simply to choose a correct answer in a multiple-choice^ 
test format. They often admit that they^ are not "good at'* spelling 
and sentence structure; tJi^ organizing ideas 'and. material even for 
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"short ansvyer" questions is a chore they prefer to avoid. 

The present writer has naticed during the past decade and 
more of teaching history and political science at Broward Community 
College in Fort Lauderdale, Florida, th^, the average student is 
indeed vjeak in writing skills; and also in being able to put cogni- 
tive information into writing of almost any fonrj. Many of the tests 
this instructor gives to his students are partly objective and partly 
subjective in nature. Giving such examinations allows the instruc- 
tor to compare the objective and subjective parts of each test, and 
to notice that often the grade correlation between the two parts is 
not so high as one might expect. It is not unusual, for example, 
for a student to score high on one part and low on the other. 
Therefore, it would seem that the totally objective model used b/ 
perhaps 85% of all of the instructors in the Social Science Division 
might not be a true sample of a student's achievement. 

This problem is very much involved with societal needs, since 
many employers of community college graduates have long been criti- 
cal of their employees' writing skills and their very ability to put 
cognitive material on paper. The, ability to choose the" right ansvjer 
from among four suggested ones is hardly the same as the ability to 
organize on paper one's .knowledge of a sutyect, a skill often needed 
in the business world. It is not that ^nulti pie -choice tests are 
necessarily easy to pass; some can be quite difficulty even more so 
than written exams, sometimes. It is simply that the ability to 



perform in one arda does not gtiarantee an ability in the other. 

One of the long-standing cfiticisms *of the use of subjective / 

examinations i$ that they take too' much of an instructor's t|me to 

grade. Yet if a college administration suggested in a diplomatic^ 

manner at a faculty meeting ^fFftit the students would benefit if at 

least' one third of all classroom tests employed the subo'ective 

format, instructors Wio follov/ed this suggestion would not become 

overburdened with grading tests ---even if some of 'their classes were 

♦ 

fairly large. It should be realized that in many colleges instructors 
^Lse "blue book" tests exclusively, and grade ajj. parts of their 
students * 'tests 1 In anye/ent, instructors, especially in the areas 
of the humanities and the social sciences, might give two objective 
tests to one subjective'; or, perhaps better yet, combine the two 
fonnats in each test, the cfrotce could be their* own.. 

The^ purpose ot^the present paper is to compare the student 
evaluation scores given to the instructor* Wio tses* objective tests 
exclusively wjth .those given to the same instructor vhb uses the 
combination objective-subjective format for his test procedures. In 
order to njake the^ teaching for all' four cl$ss^ of students as si mi- 
lar as possible, the writer of thi^ paper gave objective tests 
. exclusively to two of his Western Ci vi-lization classes; the other two 
classes vare tested ly the so-called* "combination" test format noted 
above. ■ • . , , 



■ r: . PART II 

* ' BACKGROUND AiND SIGNIFICAi^CE. 

Societal needs are very much conqerned with the testing 
problem noted above. If a graduate of a two-year (or four-year) 
college can receive an equally good education regardless of vhether 
his classroom tests at^ completely of the objective variety, ojc^ 
vhether substantial parts . include some written material, the concern 
for the above problem vjould be minor. Yet, as noted above,, employers 
of these students and society as well have need for people who can 
express their cognitive knov/ledge in a meaningful way. Higher etiu- 
cation should'^not "water down" its standards ly omitting su^^ctive 
testing simply to satisfy students vho prefer objective tests ,^ or 
faculty members vho do not wish to grade v/ritten examinations," ' 
• Today many recently expanded colleges find themselves in the 
unenviable position of trying to keep up their enrollment figures 
almost iny means. Academic standards and course requirements have 
sometimes ^b^en reduced in the light of specious arguments such as 
"it is not Wiat a student learns in college th^at is important (he 
will forget it anyw^)"So long, as he;^derives proper attitudes,^ 
interests, and experiences." Of^.course, this position has long been 
'taken by many public school educators, often with dubious results. 
It would seem that on the college level, finally, the learning of 
subject matter itself should be of a prime Jmportance* ^ 

The purpos^e of the present paper is to examine one phase of 
the practice of students evaluating their instructors. The present 



incyuiry does not attempt to judge the overall value of the practice 

even though institutions such as the University of Miami have 

recently dropped such evaluations; at least at those institutions 

• they ' apparently served little overall purpose. In spite of this, i 

may ver^ well be that student evaluations of their instructors, if 

properly administered, may.be of definite benefit at many institu- 

« 

tions. ^ ^ 

An examination, of the literature bears out tli^ latter assump 
tion — at least to some degree. Peter W. Frey, writing in Change 
Magazine, se^^s that it is fairly clear that an instructional rating 
system, vhen properly developed, can provide reliable and valid 
information about teaching^ Frey points out that student instruc- 
tional ratings can -fefe reliable and valid, but he explains that it 

is an obligation of the faculty ta insure that such is the case at 

2 ■ - 

their own institutions. • ^ 

The present paper addresses itself to the latter's tatement. 

, There is not only the question of how useful such evaluations are; 

'there is also the problem of how vjell these evaluations are 
administered, and vJiether they are evaluating the teaching process 
in a valid and reliable fashion. Nowbere in the, literature viiich 
the present writer has examined is there a discussion? of the 

Ve4r W. Frey, "The Ongoing Debate: Student Evaluation;5f ' 
Teaching,'^ Change , Februairy, 1974, p. 64,. 

^ Ibid . 

I 

J 



relationship between objective arid sutdective student tests and 
student evaluations of their instructors. ,The present writer has 
alv/aiys been well rated ty his students during the entire four year , 
period during vhich the student evaluation of instructors practice 
has existed at Broward Community College. StilV, he has noticed 
that the majority of students in.mcst of his classes iiave preferred 
to take oto'ective tests rather than subjective ones; or those tests 
combining features of both formats, indicated above. The^e pre- 
ferences have been mentioned both orally and in the "open end" 
question (#20) of the evaluation questionnaires. 

Kenneth E. Elbe also general ly^^upports student evaluations 
of faculty members, claiming that sach a practice, properly adminis- 
tered/ will not, as some critics believe, affect- adversely a faculty 
3 

member's teaching. Elbe disagrees with arguments that such 
evaluat*ions are potential weapons in the hands of administrators for 
use against the faculty, and that the enterpr*1se "will somehow 
dehumanize or computerize instruction."^ But he does point out, a 
real danger~-that the student rating of the faculty might be used ^ 
as the sole index of an instructor's competence. 



\enneth E. Elbe, "What Are We Afraid Of?," College Review , 
January, 1974, pp. 453-455. 

^Ibid. ' ' 
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Robert J. Menges likewise supports student evaluations of 

Ins tructo'rs; but at the sanfe^ time he v/arns^, of some of* the pitfalls 

of this practice, especially if the results a.re "seriously conside,^d 

ty the college administration on the subject of positive or negative 

rewards to the faculty." Of the negative consequences , he is most ^ * 

concerned about a leveling effect on creative Reaching. Sc\ys Menges: 

. ... If evaluations are built'from a n'hrrow empi ri - 
cist tradition, they are likely to be severely 
inhibiting. The most "useful" empirical results' 
are sometimes the most dehumanizing. ^ , . 

WRile the above- three writers generally support the idea of 

student' evaluatior\s of their ins'tructors , they are all quick to point 

out some of>the dangers and weaknesses of tlie practice— -an area of 

'Consequence to the students, to the faculty its'elf, and to the 

cfdminis tration in its relations with both the faculty and. the students. 

The writer of this paper generally agrees > with the above critics that^ • 

sttident evaluations of their instructors can be useful; but possible 

problems, such as improper administration, are alwa(ys a danger, of 

course. 

One interesting possible offshoot of students evaluating their 

6 * * ^ 

instructors is reported in a long article in the Miami Herald . Tnif 
report points out that vhile the average college grade a decade or 
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^Robert J. Menges, "The Nev/ Reporters : Students Rate Instruc- 
tors ■■New Directions for Hi ghey* Education : Evaluating Learning and 
Teaching~ r3an hrancisco: Josse/ -8ass , Wiqter, I.y/4, gp., 6.8-69. . 

'^Louise Montgomery, "Academic Grade Inflation— A'* Easier 
Now," Miami Herald, June 10, 1 974, p. lA. 
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so ago used tb'be a tod^ it has virtually become a "B*," and 
wonders why » 'Montgomery points out that to s.ome degree this diange 
has occurred nationally as vjell as in Florida* At Mi ami -Dade* 
Community Colle,ge 13.5 percent of Ihe grades in 196 9 vere A's , vhile 
in 1973 a whopping 26.5 percent of the grades in a|| areas v^f^e* "A/' 
It is interesting to note that it was- beginning with, the 196 9-1970 
school year that students beggin to evaluate their instructors at 
Miami-Dade as well as at many other Flo,rid£i colleges and universities. 
The increase of Florida Atlantic University's "A" grades* during the 
same span of time has gone from 17.6 percent to 25 percent. Broward 
Community College's "A" grades in the same time period went from 
U.8 percent to 17.2 percent; the^ University of Miami, T6.6 percent 
.to 24.1 percent; ^d the, University of Florid^ flrom 21.6 percent^'ta 
.28.2 percent. Even Harvard has shown an upward trend' in the jiumber 
of high' grades given in receiit years As for Broward Community 
College's trend toward higher .grades , this development can be corro- 
borated ly the present wri.ter, vino, as a faculty /Sponsor for Pht Tneta 
kappa, the Community -Junior College National Scholastic Honor 
Fraternity, has observed that the number of B.C.C. students qualifying 
for membership in^^is fraterhify in th6 past five years has increased 
more than five-fold, even though the college enrollment figures have* 
barely doubled during that time. 



7lbid, p:, ISA. 



^Ibid. 
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Dr. Bob Feinberg, a University of Florida researcher, asks, 

in attempting to respond to the above phenomenon, "Have you ever 

thought of the. effect student evaluations have on professors.?" 

Montgomery points out that at many colleges and universities toddy 

students* confidential ratings of their professors are entere^d into 

the professors* personnel files and are taken into account in ""pror - 

motion. Word gets around among students as to vho is an ecisy or 

hard grader. * Says Feinberg: - , ~ . 

It's hard to pest grades if you have lots -of ^ 
C's and very faw A's ,and B*s vhen you have' to " ^ 

compete with your collecigues for 'students . 
Can' t you guess yhich professor students. will 
sign up for if th'fey can see that some give lots 
• ' A*s?iP , " • ' ^ 

. • It can now reasonably be *askeh just vhat are "societal needs" , 
in the area of evaluation^ of students in general?* This question m^^ 
throw light on the importance of how faculty members evaluate their 
students, and how students, in turn,' now often evaluat^ their teachers 
Dr, Robert B. Mautz, Chancellor of the Florida Uiftversity system of 
nine universities, is worried* about the so-caUed "grade inflatioh" 
vhich has hit Florida's institutions of higher education and those - 
of many other states ^ well. He wonders how much this grade infla- 
tion is caused fcy student inti^nrdation of tiieir professors resulting 
from students evaluating these same professors. 



10 

Ibid. ^ 
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Sjys Mautz: I 

Every day people make judgments about other per- 
. .sons and their work. These judgments aren't 

^ \ alvfiys that ws arje doing, superior *"A" quality 

work. To delude Students by saying. they have 
■ qualities they don't have is v/rong.JJ- 

University of Florida offici'&ls point out that the trend 
toward easier grading confuses graduate schools, which *now rely 'less 
and less on undergraduate grades in picking promising upper-level 
students; and it misleads parents vho think th^ are- paying the col- 
lege to educate their child. The University of Miami's Associate ^ 
Academic De'an, Dr. S.. L. Besvi nick, agrees, pointing out that life 
'in the real world is con^etitive. 

Dean Besvinick asks: . ' ' ' 

Are WB preparing peoR,le' to effective partici- 
pants -in the business of living? Students must 
^ - come to gripiwi'th «the notion of failing just as 

everyone must. A number of our faculty feel we'd 
be doing a disservice if we didn't help our stu- 
dents to recognize, failure. '2 

The above arguments, of course^ fly in the face of maiiy 

educators . in the community college field, vho claim that students 

should be given the opportunity to experience success rather than ' 

failure in academic affairs; failure can only bring negative feeling^, 

Wiile success in itself brings' more success . This argument is still 

raging in academic circles and certainly will not be resolved in the 



^hbid. 



^^d, pp. 18-19. 



present stuffy. Yet this paper is conce med-vJi'th. Ins tructor^.e valua- 
tions of their students and how they relate to student evaluations 
of tHeir insti^tictors— with the possible student grade inflation, ^ 
noted above., This problem in turn is very much concerned with how 
certain instructor-made classroom tests (objective -subjectiv,e) will 
effect student evaluations of instructors. ' 

Still another rather recent academic practice may be related 
to objective-sifbjecti ve testing formats and college credits in 
general. At Broward Community College and at many other tworyear 
institutions a student may now preempt a course if he can score in 
the upper 50 percentile of the so-called standardized "CLEP** (College 
Level Examination Program) test. A sizable number of students at 
B.C.C, recently took this test in order to try to exempt the English 
101 (English Composition) course. Although about twelve students vare 
able to achieve this rather modest score, only tto^re able to pass 
the written or subjective adjunct of this test, which was made up ty - 
the B.C.C. English Departments This is certainly a disappointing 
indication of the l^iCk of writing and organizing skills vhich mar\y 
hic^ school graduates possess. This weakness should be recognized 
more specifically in ^e community coTlege. If all humaniti-es and 
social science instructors j'^t least, vjere to require more subjective 
or "combination" type testing, Ttote^'above, some hea<lwe\y might be 
made- toward a resolution of thet" pro"blem. - 



^ ^J?Te^^p?estigious Princeton, New Jersey based, Educational 
Testing Service's "College Entrance Exami nation Board" reports that 
it is net onl/ in .writing and in organizing skills that the present 
group of cpllege''si;udents has' lost stature compared to those of 
a generation agp. -li is now reported that even the insults of the 
objective national scores (both verbal and quahtitati ve) for-- gradu- 
ating high school stu^nts have steadily declined f6r the tenth year 
in a row^^ A significant factor, however, is that the most seriois 
drop is in verbal scores ,^ showing more than a fifteen percent^ • 
decrease. Previous ly» points out Time , the usual explanation for 
lower SAT scores has been that a Targer and less selective group of 
students- has been taking the tests. But for the last five years. 
Time s£\ys : - ^' ' 

... as the number of students going to college 
has leveled off, the number taking the test has 
also stabilized, making, this explanation no 
4onger valid. *^ 

Time then asks, if American public schools , in spite of their 

.many "innovative" teaching methods, are jtst not doing so good a 

job of developing verbal and mathematical skills as th^ used to; 

"or are American kicjs just getting dumber?*'^^ It might further be 

asked if the problem is not really worse than is suggested'in Time . 

IS^'Decline of the SAT's," Time, December 31, 19?3,'p. 45. 
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Since even in secondary schools in recent years classroom examina- 

tions have been going in the direction of obdective-type tests^, it 

inight seriously be asked vjiether the alreac|y sinking standardized 

scores would not be lower s'tiTl'Tf some "written" or so-caJ-ted 

subjective -type questions, as well as objective ones\ were, included; 

The above qfcservationsf --ar^ not made to suggest that a more 

elitist academic stance ^sho^ld-^.tak ly community -col leges and 

i ns ti tutions of hi SfflB^H^BB^''^^^ _^open dopr^ 

admissions procedui^lP^^pxistS' at most cqmmunf^ colleges , is 

indeed the correct Ohe; arijif^ s tudert't vM) is Willing and able to put 

forth reasonable ^ffqjr^§hjuld be allowed to Stu(^ at a commuoity 

college, regardless oj^;financwl or other disabili tfes> Editor ^ 

George W. Bonham writir^g in. Cftiange Magazine is ^^orrect when he says; 
» **'*^*^ - 

As manylol^^^e es-says in this vol.ui!ie ^ake clear, 
the old scholasticism is dying. A new viej^i^rof . 
\\ ^ learning spring from a freah humanism, 1n_fel>ich - 
the s tudent- -rather than one's obeisance to" a dis- 
ciplines-is the centerpiece. Underlying It all is 
the fundamental assumption that most people can 
benefit from educational opportunities, and that ^ 
education ought not to be a selecting process,. : A 
far wider variety of people can develop themselves 
in the academic world than we had thought before.'^. 

• * v\ - ^ • 



16 ^ 
George W. Bonham, "On Learning and Change," article in 

volume. Qn Learning and Change ,, (New York: Change Magazine) , 1973, 

p. 10. ' 
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PART III 
PROCEDURES 
A. Explanation of Technique 

The purpose of this practicum, as noted above; is to find 
out if there is a relationship betveen student evaluations of their 
instructors and th^ format of classroom tests (objectives ubjective) 
vhich the instructor gives to the students. Tne majority (at least 
3 to 1) of the students^ in the present writer's classes at Broward 
Conmunity College have stated either orally or in written form that 

J. 

?; 

they prefer taking objective tests rather than subjective ones, or ^ 
a combination of both, the latter a practice usually ©^ployed ty 
the instructor. They sometimes admit that they prefer "^bjecti ve tests 
not necessarily because they think these t^ts usually yield a 
higher grade --although this mc\y be true to some extent. Many s^ it 
is simply that they dislike the effort and challenge of v/riting out 
answers. In other words, for tiie vast majority of theSe students it 
is preferable to, mark a bubble on a computer test card than to have 
.to go through the effort of explaining an answer J n words— with the 
consequent need* to show cognitive, ol^anizing, and writing skills. 

The above problem has become so evident in recent years that 
the writer of this paper decided during the Spring Semester of 1974 
to give tvA!) of his classes in WeSrtern Civilization (#1 and #11) the 
usual four major tests, and for experimental purposes to emplcy an 
all -objective format in all of these tests. The second two classes 
in Western Civilization (#111 and #IV) would also take four major 

^ . 17 
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testis; but all of these would be of the instructor's regular objec- 
tive-subjective format. Ample time was allowed for both types of 
tests. Computer test cards were used for the four tests taken ty . 
classes I and II; "blue books'* for the §econd two. Test results ^ 
*for all four cTasses proved to be comparable. 

Each class had thirty students, or 120 students in all four 

i 

classes.! In order to give all classes similar treatment, the courses 
were taught in the same manner ty the same instructor. All classes 
were conducted in the morning, so afternoon drovsiness was not a 
factor to be considered. Student evaluation of instructor materials 
were .distributed during tiie last week of the semester. As noted 
above, the instructor wished to learn if the two classes of students 
taking the objective tests only woyld rate the ins tructor higier than 
those leaking the usual "combination type "-tests; and if so, to wnat 
degree. It should further be noted that all of the students vjere 
chosen at random--ty the computer registration process. Copies of 
the twenty -item questionnaire vijich follovs were dis-tributed to the 
four classes. This instrument includes a five point rating scale 
for the first 19 questions (Vis lowest; 5 js highest!, and an'open- * 
ended question (#20), vhi chi allowed students to comment on the 
teaching of the course. ' ■ 

(#) = Number o.f Responses for Each Answer 

if 

{%)%^ Number of Res pprses Divided by Number of Students ^ 
Responding 

B. , Four Questionnaires Distributed to Four CTasses of Students in 
Western Civilization 
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PART IV 



RESULTS 

f 



An examination of the responses to the above questionnaire 
indicates that there is a .considerable differencfe between the scores 
of.classes I and II compared with classes III and IV in evaluating 
the instructor. This confinrp the examiner's suspicion that the 
difference between the two groups of scores V^^obably canie as a re- 
sult of the two different test formats used ty the instructor. ,The 
student evaluation of the. ins true tor scores ty class averages were 
as follows (out of a' possible 5.00 grade): 
' Class I = 4.74 

, ' Objective Testing Only 
Class II = 4.72 ' . ' 

Class III = 4.29 

"Combination" Testing 
Class IV = 4.25 (Obd^cti ve-Subjecti ve) 

Although the writer^of this paper has always received good 
ratings from the college-wide student evaluation of instructors . 
practice, he has not yet scored in the very top echelon of these 
faculty ratings. This "fact, together with the remarks made ty 
students in the aix)ve-mentipned classes that they preferred objec- 
tive tests only ("like most of the other instructors give") 
motivated this instructor to conceive of the above /inquiry . It is - 
rather clear from the above results that vvhat he suspected dtd ^ 
indeed occur. The first two class averages, 4.74 and 4.72, (obl&c- 
tive tests only) placed the instructor in the very top echelon of 
student evaluation of the instructor test scores.. This questionnaire 
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•is similar to the 'One used ty the BX.C. faouliy. The latter two 
class averages (classes III and IV), vhe re objective -subdective 
classroom testing fom^ats were employed, had class averages of '4,27 
and 4.25, representing jist above the mid-point ratings of faculty 
averages in. general. • , [ > 

The present instructor has always put a ^fr^t deal of tirne 
and efforUinto- his teaching and is popular v^rith his students. Yet 
he usually spoored in student evaluation ratings about the same as 
did many i^istructors with apparently less concern for their students 
but who gave objective tests exclusively. 

1 AnUxaminatipn of the various test item averages shows fairly 

i 

consistent results in relation to each other.. What is most notice- 
able is the definite similarity between classes I and II on the one 
hand and between classes III and IV on the other. Items 5 and 6 
averages in all four classes (concerning student preference vfor 
objective tests) were similar among all four classes— a unique * 
situation. It may be "assumed from the evaluation results "generally , 
as noted above, that the students in classes I and II, where only 
objective tests were given, gave higher overall ratings than did 
classes III and IV because of preferred (objective) testing formats 
used with the first two classes. 

' Responses to question #20 in all four classes were perhaps thi 
most interesting. Many students praised the classes for their thor- 
oughness and interest. A number stated that they learned more than 
they had in any previous class --his tory or otherwise. The major 



note of criticism concerned the testing format in classes :ill^and 
IV / A number here said that they wouTO'^ have .preferred, completely 
objective testing to the "con|!)i nation*" fomiat yiiich vas employ.e4J^n 
the latter two'classes. Othervrise, vrfth few exceptions, the conments 
about, "the course were most favorable. This is an additional reason 
that the assumption made above concerning the reasons for the class 
average differentiatiore may be valid/ 

The question can now be asked if perhaps a virtually all - 
objective testing format would not be a good plan to follow. It 
certainly would satisfy morels tudents , although it must be admitted 
that a number of the best students' in the classes actually preferred 
the combinatipn-type format. Also, obje-ctive testing does require 
much less instructor time ahd effort to grade. Yet it still appears 
to this writer that the "combination -type" test offers more towards; 
a student's education than the all -objective format. There are, of 
course, ialternate testing methods other than the two mentioned in 
this discussion, but they will not be considered in this paper. 

Therefore, with occasional modifrcations , the v/riter of this 
practicum wil.l probably continue to place greatest emphasis on the 
"combination" test format as previously j unless, of course, new and 
relevant information comes to his attention on this matter. 
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■ M • * PART V . ■ . 

mmmmim/' " , 

■ The results of the above research vyou^d i/idicat.e .that: com- 

. ■, • ■ . . . ^ ^\ 

munity college faculty members, at least in 'the humani|tie§ and^4n 
the^social sciences, should be urged to include some written as welT 
as objective material in their tests. , The validity and reliability,^ 
of student evaluations of their instructors' - teaching, may be les,s 
accurate if such change does not occur. 

It is readily admitted, oT course, that the above research 
sample is a small one— of only 120 students in four classes. There- 
fore, One may not be able to make definitive requests for change 
from the findings of this practicym alone. Still, this stucjy can 

help point the way to more research on tlVis subject— and on a larger 

, . ' . I ^ 

scale. If the reS'Ults of such a stucly confirm the present on6, they 

certainly could make an iijipact on the "student evaluation of instruc- 
tor process 

The^bove suggested change would in no wa/ interfere ^with the, 
instructor's right to teach in a manner suitable to his own philo- 
sophy of education. It would simply si 1 ow students> better to 
compare "apples with apples." Also, the results' of this limited 
stucjy would in no WEy interfere with some of the*new teaching tech- 
niques vhich have appeared on campuses in recent years . Recognition 
of the problens of disadvantaged students, the .use o^ audio-visual 
materials, and the interpersonal approach to teaching M)uld not be 
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affected. What might result from an implementation of this stucjy, 
it is hoped, would be a better basis for student evaluation of , 
instructors, and some improvement in student writing, organizational 
skills r-and cognitive learning itsejf. 
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